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Executive Training 


CoRINNE J. CARDEN 


Since a store’s success depends in a large measure on the junior executives in 
the organization, this study of the way one store is developing them is of 
broad significance. 


There are only two ways of finding 
executives. One is the plan almost uni- 
versally used in the past—to go to 
another store for assistant buyers, 
buyers, and other executives and to select 
individuals who seem to possess qualities 
of leadership in merchandising and man- 
agement. The other plan is to develop 
executives within the organization by a 
systematic scheme of training, called an 
executive training program. This is the 
newer plan and the past few years have 
shown an astonishing turn in this direc- 
tion on the part of progressive, forward- 
thinking organizations. 

Using the promotion-ffom-within plan, 
these stores have decided to rely on 
“home-grown” executives, because of 
their definite and obvious advantages 
over the imported variety—people 
brought in from the outside. With 
the older plan of raiding one’s competi- 
tor for his better material and in turn 
being raided by him, no systematic train- 
ing plan was in existence. In those 
stores which relied entirely on outside 
recruitment, whatever training the per- 
son received was the slow, haphazard, 
and expensive experience of making, 
recognizing, and correcting mistakes. 
This was defended, and by many execu- 
tives is still defended, by calling it the 
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school of experience or the school of 
“hard knocks.” 

But the school of experience has lost 
most of its standing among institutions of 
learning. It is too expensive a plan and 
its results are too uncertain. Many able 
executives today, who were trained in 
that school, have reached their positions 
and developed their ability as executives, 
in spite of their training rather than be- 
cause of it. They would have done well 
anyway, but the chances are that they 
would have gone farther and faster had 
they experienced the advantages of sys- 
tematic training. 


ADVANTAGES OF EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


There are two important advantages to 
be derived from an executive training 
plan: One advantage is the speed with 
which a well-selected person can be 
taught the essence of the experience of 
senior executives in many different fields 
of store work. The other, and probably 
the important advantage, is the influence 
on the entire working force of a plan 
which really promotes from within. 

When an executive is brought in from 
the outside, those who have been working 
toward the position cannot help being 
disappointed. Only after all material 
at hand has been carefully explored 
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should a store employ an executive from 
outside. The only satisfactory excep- 
tion to this rule would be found in a store 
which has no such training program, 
since importing an executive is equiva- 
lent to getting one who has been trained 
in a progressive store that has a systema- 
tic plan. In such a case, the store is 
buying not only the services of a trained 
person, but also the ideas that he brings 
from the other store. 

Every store that claims a personnel 
policy of promotion-from-within should 
provide some program of training which 
will prepare qualified employees for bet- 
ter jobs. No policy of promotions-from- 
within can operate successfully without 
such a program. Employees should not 
be left completely to their own devices in 
preparing themselves for promotion. If 
the store fails to provide a “better job” 
training program, the good positions will 
be filled from the outside and many po- 
tentially valuable executives will be lost 
to the organization. 

Much job training can be interpreted 
as promotional training. Any instruc- 
tion that helps an employee to do his 
work more efficiently may indirectly pre- 
pare him for advancement. No progres- 
sive store, however, can afford to be sat- 
isfied with such an indirect program. 
Some positive effort should be made to 
discover good material and to provide 
training for leadership. 


IMPACT OF TRAINING ON PRESENT 
EXECUTIVES 


There is also an important by-product 
of executive training which should be 
mentioned among its advantages; this 
should be noted by any organization 
which newly adopts an executive training 


program. It is the effect on the execu- 
tives who participate in the training of 
their juniors. 

When the training is carried on as it 
should be, the executive assisting with 
the training often discovers the value of 
welcoming disagreement and suggestions 
that are new to him. He learns that a 
fresh idea, a new solution of an old prob- 
lem, or even the recognition of short-cuts 
to which long experience has blinded 
him, can be gained by adopting a frank 
policy of being open to constructive sug- 
gestions. As soon as he has practised 
such conference training a few times he is 
likely to overcome a quite human insis- 
tence on “yesmen.” If he is that kind of 
person, training people for executive 
positions is sure to provide him with a 
worth-while educational experience. 


WHO TO TRAIN 


Because executive training is a rela- 
tively recent development in most stores, 
there is some confusion regarding who 
should be trained and what should be 
the content of the training course. Most 
stores offer only one executive training 
course—a background or store organiza- 
tion course with the major emphasis on 
merchandising policies and procedures. 
In many cases, it is called “Assistant 
Buyer’s Course” and is open only to 
assistant buyers, prospective assistant 
buyers, and, sometimes, junior assistant 
buyers. 

Many organizations, however, are 
keenly aware that more efficient manage- 
ment may be looked for only when a 
well-rounded and all-inclusive program 
of executive training has been formulated 
and installed. A really complete train- 
ing program includes potential as well as 
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actual executives, and it extends to non- 
selling departments as well as to buyers 
and their assistants. The James Mc- 
Creery courses, to be explained below, 
cover every function of the business and 
the personnel of the classes is a selected, 
but mixed, group. 

In determining the program, the per- 
sonnel department first analyzed the 
problem of whom the store needed to 
train. It then molded the content of 
the courses to suit the needs of these 
people. There were a number of buyers 
and acting buyers (people filling in, in 
the absence of persons in service) who 
had been inducted or promoted, since 
the store had its last executive train- 
ing classes. Then there was also a 
group of assistant buyers, stock super- 
visors, and service managers, who, like- 
wise, had been employed or promoted to 
their present positions since the last 
classes had been held. The next group, 
of course, was the potential executive 
material. When the courses were de- 
cided upon, a notice was sent to the mer- 
chandise managers, service supervisors, 
department heads, and buyers. Mer- 
chandise managers, or merchandise 
councilors, as they are sometimes called, 
are persons to whom the buyers report 
and who help buyers in their planning 
and buying. Service supervisors, or 
division superintendents, are persons to 
whom service or section managers report 
and who are responsible for service, bud- 
geting, requisitioning employees, and the 
like in their merchandise division. De- 
partment heads are department mana- 
gers of the nonselling divisions such as 
receiving, packing, credit, and auditing. 

In a notice, these various executives 
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were told of the courses to be offered, 
and were told that they would be con- 
tacted for recommendations within a few 
days. It was explained that their as- 
sistants would be registered for the course 
automatically, but that they were to 
recommend other persons in their depart- 
ments whom they deemed promotional 
material. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROMOTIONAL 
MATERIAL 


In looking for a promotional person or 
potential executive person, the qualifica- 
tions for such people must be clearly in 
mind. Samuel Reyburn has listed in his 
pamphlet, ‘The Executive,” 11 Attri- 
butes of a Successful Executive. The 
eleven qualities are: 
1. Health 

. Integrity 

. Intelligence 

Industry 

. Practical experience 

. The inquiring mind 

. Judgment 

. Aptitude for teaching 

. Enthusiasm 

. Capacity for following through 

. Ability to marshal and coordinate 
all of his knowledge and talents and 
courage to put his decisions into 
action 

The first four qualities he regards as 

“foundation stones, since without them 

the others would be of little value... . 

The other seven qualities are important 

also, but weakness in any one or two of 

them can more easily be overcome than 

in the case of the first four. Such weak- 

ness may even be satisfactorily compen- 

sated for by unusual strength in other 
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qualities—but such strength should 
never be used as an excuse for a lack of 
effort in building up the weak points. 
A balanced development should be the 
goal.” 

The service supervisors were called 
together and discussed, in detail, the 
type of person who should take the 
courses and the content of the courses. 
Supervisors were instructed to contact 
their buyers, and to check the recom- 
mendations of the buyers with the em- 
ployees’ personnel rating. It was neces- 
sary, of course, for an employee to have 
an ‘‘A-Promotional” or “A” rating to be 
considered. After the service super- 
visors had contacted their buyers and 
checked their ratings, the lists were 
brought to the personnel office where 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
employment manager, and training direc- 
tor went over them again and made the 
final decisions. Invitations were then 
sent to the people passed on by this com- 
mittee and to the junior executives and 
assistant managers mentioned pre- 
viously. 


COURSES OFFERED 


The three courses offered were ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Design,” “Store Organization 
Study” (for buyers and department 
heads), and “Store Organization Study” 
(for junior executives and potential ex- 
ecutive material). 


The course in “Principles of Design” 
dealt with the line, color, and design of 
home furnishings and ready-to-wear. 
Slides, projected on a screen, materials 
from the Metropolitan Museum, and 
merchandise from our own departments 
were used to supplement the lectures 
given. The course followed the evolu- 
tion of man in relation to his home and 
his dress. A 

The course in “Store Organization 
Study” (for buyers and department 
heads) was compressed into an intensive 


four weeks from the original ten-week' 


period of classes for the junior executives 
and potential executive material. In the 
four-week course we dealt entirely with 
policies: the store policy (with regard to 
the type of store we aim to be), its mer- 
chandising policy and our plans for the 
future, personnel policies, advertising 
and display policies. In the ten-week 
course we covered all the policies pre- 
viously mentioned and the functions of 
all the different divisions of the organiza- 
tion. 

An interesting way to measure the 
results of this last course was done by 
giving an examination preceding the first 
talk, in which one question was asked on 
each subject that was going to be covered 
during the ten weeks. At the end of the 
series of meetings, the same examination 
was given with very satisfactory results. 
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On-the-Job Training 


A. W. Wooparp 


Techniques used in industry are being applied successfully in retailing. 
Here is an account of what four department stores in Buffalo are 
doing. 


Association with training work and 
training programs over a period of 
eighteen years has demonstrated one fun- 
damental truth—it is a simple and easy 
matter to develop a training program 
that is complicated, but it is difficult to 
develop and maintain a training program 
that is usable and effective. Only to the 
degree that such a program is usable and 
effective can it achieve results. In our 
work in department stores we are com- 
mitted to this principle. 

Inauguration of our present plan 
started July 2, 1945. It was built 
around the five basic needs of a super- 
visor. Inasmuch as we shall use the 
term ‘‘supervisor” a great deal in this 
article it will be well to define the term 
as we see it: “A supervisor is one who 
has charge of people or who directs the 
work of others.” It is a function rather 
than a title. It therefore follows that 
the president of a store or a merchandise 
manager is a supervisor in that each 
directs the work of others. 

The five supervisory needs are as fol- 
lows: 


. Knowledge of the work 

. Knowledge of responsibilities 
. Skill in instruction 

. Skill in planning 

. Skill in leadership 


One Wd 


A survey spanning a two-month period 
was made in the stores concerned. The 
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results of the survey showed conclusively 
that the skill of instruction, or the ability 
to pass on to another the skill of knowl- 
edge possessed by the supervisor, was 
the most urgent need. 

An analysis of instruction procedures 
generally indicated that there were two 
basic concepts of thinking. These are 
indicated below: 

One is “on the job learning.” The 
other—‘‘on the job ¢raining.” Let us 
examine these concepts and compare 
them. 

In “on the job learning,” we have 
management present, of course. Here 
management hopes that the worker will 
learn. Responsibility for learning must 
be placed and it is placed with the 
worker. Consciously or unconsciously 
on his part, he must do three things. He 
must plan, he must organize, and he must 
put across to himself the job that he is 
assigned todo. Most of us have learned 
our job this way, and, while it is possible, 
it is a slow and expensive process. This 
is learning by absorption or exposure. 
With this method of instruction, super- 
visors are prone to say of the slow 
learner: “If the worker hasn’t learned, 
he is no good.” 

Now let us examine the more modern 
concept of “‘on-the-job training.” We 
find some interesting parallels. In ‘“‘on- 
the-job training,” we still have manage- 
ment. Here, however, management 
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demands that the worker be trained. 
Responsibility must be placed, and it is 
placed where it belongs—with the super- 
visor. If management demands that the 
worker be trained and places the respon- 
sibility with the supervisor, it is only fair 
that the supervisor provide some tools 
for him to work with. It is now his 
responsibility to plan, to organize, and to 
put across to the worker the information 
or skill necessary for him or her to 
become an effective worker. Job in- 
struction as a program provides those 
basic needs. 

A supervisor in planning his instruc- 
tion develops a training timetable. This 
tells him who should be trained, on what 
job, and by what date. To organize the 
presentation of his material about a job, 
he makes a “job breakdown.” This aids 
him in presenting what he knows in a 
logical and orderly manner. In order 
that he may be sure the worker has 
learned, he uses ‘“‘the 4-step method’”— 
a tried and tested technique that never 
fails when it is applied. With this type 
of thinking the whole philosophy of in- 
struction changes. We now can say 
that “if the worker hasn’t learned, the 
instructor hasn’t taught.” A chart will 
be helpful in comparison (see opposite). 

Four stores are participating in the 
plan. The plan is set up on a five-unit 
basis. Units involve the distribution of 
the time of the writer. The stores are 
Adam, Meldrum, and Anderson Com- 
pany, Mr. Herbert Uline, vice-president 
and general manager, two units; William 
Hengerer Company, Mr. Harold Hecht, 
President, one unit; Hens & Kelly, Inc., 
Mr. Alfred Onley, president, one unit; 
and the E. W. Edwards & Son Store, 
Mr. James Tobin, general manager, one 


ON-THE-JOB-LEARNING 
Management 


Hopes—worker—learns 
Responsibility—with worker 
He must: 
Plan 
Organize i Learns by absorption or 
Put across exposure 
Result: 
If the worker hasn’t learned he is no good. 


ON-TEE-JOB-TRAINING 


Management 


Demands—worker—trained 
Responsibility—supervisor 


He must: He uses: 
le eee Training timetable 
Organize............. Job breakdown 
Put Getems............ 4-step method 
Result: 


If the worker hasn’t learned, the instructor 
hasn’t taught. 


unit. Groups participating have con- 
sisted of both selling and nonselling per- 
sonnel. It would be premature at this 
time to talk of tangible results. How- 
ever, there are many individual instances 
of accomplishment. One corset buyer 
has made a complete classification of all 
jobs in her department. She is now pro- 
ceeding to make a “breakdown” of these 
jobs so that standard procedure in fitting 
may be instituted with all of her sales- 
people. One credit manager has de- 
veloped into a ‘“‘topflight” instructor. 
His company need have no future con- 
cern about his people. He has the habit 
of good instruction. A style coordinator 
and a buyer of gloves have used the prin- 
ciples of good instruction to the end that 
their jobs are easier and their work more 
effective. A director of personnel is 
using the plan with a store committee of 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Training for Better Service 


7 
ADELAIDE HULSEBACH 


The applications of the JIT and JRT government programs to large-scale 
retailing are considered in this article. 


The term “Training for Better Ser- 
vice” involves so much, but few have 
stopped to think of its magnitude. Most 
of us are inclined to think of better serv- 
ice only as it concerns the worker. 
True, it is mostly concerned with this, 
but the executives in charge have a defi- 
nite responsibility—and this is where 
retail establishments fail. 

With this thought in mind, the first 
logical place to begin training for better 
service is with the persons directly 
responsible for the knowledge of the 
worker. Specifically, this concerns 
members of the training department and, 
ultimately, the store executives as a 
whole. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYEE WANTS 


Many employers today still make the 
error of thinking of their employees not 
as individuals, but as cogs in the wheels 
of their success. They have forgotten 
that there is more to making a better job 
than shorter hours, better wages, and 
good working conditions. If better ser- 
vice is expected, the adage “‘you get out 
of work what you put into it” must be 
taken into consideration. If an em- 
ployee feels that he is there just for the 
benefit of his employer, he does only that 
which his job requires of him; 7.e., he 
earns his salary, nothing more, nothing 
less. But when he knows that his em- 
ployer has his welfare in mind, he does 
much more than is expected of him. 
The great majority of workers react in 
this way. 
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Richard C. Cabot, professor of social 
ethics at Harvard University, has stated 
the following points of a good job: “a 
boss, a chance to achieve and to recog- 
nize what we have done, a title and place 
which is ours, connection with a firm we 
can loyally and faithfully serve, a chance 
to prove that we are capable of mastery, 
however crude it may be, and honorable 
and pleasant working conditions and fel- 
lows workers.” To this list may be 
added a fundamental point only hinted at 
above: We all want a job in which we are 
treated as individuals, not as a part of a 
mass. If the training department does 
nothing else than create an atmosphere of 
recognition of individual worth it will 
make a major contribution to better ser- 
vice. 

Since the training department gener- 
ally acts as the liaison between manage- 
ment and workers, members should be 
given a thorough course in public rela- 
tions. The responsibilities of manage- 
ment and supervisors are greater today 
than ever before. The importance of 
skilled supervision is increasing and a 
great responsibility rests upon the train- 
ing department. 


HOW TO SUPERVISE—JRF 


In order to direct properly the people 
under him, the supervisor must have a 
thorough knowledge of his work, a clear- 
cut picture of his duties and responsi- 
bility, and skill in instructing and in 
working with people. 
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He must be able to teach exactly what 
each job is, where the place of work is 
located, what tools will be needed, how 
the job is done, and the nature of the 
people with whom he comes in contact. 
He must never lose sight of the fact that 
he represents authority. Thus, he 
should clearly understand what policies 
management expects him to carry out, 
the limitations of his authority, and his 
exact status in the organization. Bet- 
ter service will come only when the super- 
visor becomes the leader of the people he 
has instructed. He should become their 
voice to management. 

The United States Government, 
realizing the need for better supervisors, 
has instituted a Job-Relations Training 
Program, known as JRT. Educational 
background and employment records 
play a large part in the selection of quali- 
fied participants. Applications are 
made to the persons in charge of the 
program, and these applicants are care- 
fully interviewed. The course is six ses- 
sions of two hours each and the group is 
usually limited to ten. The JRT Pro- 
gram is based on these fundamentais: 
Let each worker know how he is getting 
along; let him know what you expect of 
him; show him the ways he can improve 
his job; look for extra or unusual per- 
formance; give him credit the moment 
he deserves it in front of his co-workers. 
If any changes are about to be made, the 
worker should be informed of them at 
once. He should be told of the reasons 
for this and an acceptance of the change 
brought about. The supervisor should 
constantly be on the lookout for abilities 
not in use. He should help the worker 
to get ahead and mever stand in the way 
of aman who wants to get ahead. Again 


the cardinal rule—treat the person as an 
individual. 

Many a good person is lost from a store 
because of problems handled inefficiently, 
Snap decisions have been made that have 
been regretted afterwards. The super- 
visor should be taught to have the whole 
story. He should review the record and 
see what rules and policies apply to the 
case. He should talk with the in- 
dividuals concerned. He should obtain 
the opinions and determine the feeling of 
others. He should then fit the facts 
together in view of their bearing on each 
other. He should see what the possible 
courses of action are, and the effect of 
each upon the individuals most con- 
cerned. After obtaining the above facts 
he should decide whether he himself is 
the proper person to handle the situation 
but he should not ‘pass the buck.” 
After action has been taken, he should 
“follow-up” to see what, if any, changes 
in attitude result. 


HOW TO TEACH—JIT 


Having learned the fundamental re- 
quirements of getting along with people, 
the supervisor should learn how to teach 
so that his people can understand. Gone 
are the days of glittering generalities and 
impressive teaching. It took a war to 
prove to us that the simplest way of 
doing a job was the best. Again, the 
Government moved forward and fostered 
the Job Instruction Training Program. 


When a supervisor has to teach a class, 


he naturally wishes the student to come 
up to quantity and quality requirements 
as soon as possible. In order to do this, 
the instructor has to be ready to instruct. 
He must know how much he expects the 
worker to know and by what date. He 
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should breakdown the job, listing the 
important points and key point. This 
is similar to the lesson plan required of 
any qualified teacher. Everything 
should be in a state of readiness for the 
class. Salesbooks, pencils, tallies, and 
the like should all be in order. The 
classroom should be in order. This can 
readily be accomplished if the instructor 
arrives fifteen minutes before the class is 
scheduled to begin. 

After the class is called to order, the 
instructor should put the members at 
ease. The job at hand should be pre- 
sented and those with previous training 
sought out. The workers should be told 
the benefits that they will derive from 
the job, thus giving them a motivation 
for learning. 

The instructor will do well to re- 
member the following: Tell, show, and 
illustrate one important step at a time. 
Each key point should be stressed. 
Since the mind is only capable of ab- 
sorbing a little at a time, the instruction 
should be clear, complete, and patiently 
given. 

Next, let the class try the job. Cor- 
rect the errors as you go along. Have 
them explain each key point to you as 
they do the job. Make certain that the 
class understands. This process should 
continue until you are certain that they 
do understand. 

At this point, the class is generally 
ready to go on its own. Tell them to 
whom they are to report. Check them 
frequently to prevent errors. Encourage 
them to come to you for help. Then, 
the instructor should gradually taper 
off the “follow-up.” When this entire 
process has been done correctly, the 
worker should be efficient and be capable 
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of giving prompt efficient service. If 
the worker hasn’t learned, the instructor 
hasn’t taught. Where the JIT program 
has been used, it has been found that the 
break-in time is reduced and peak effi- 
ciency is quickly reached. 


INDUCTION TO THE STORE 


Training does not end with the class- 
room. The employee should be inducted 
into the organization so that he will be- 
come an integral part of the whole. 
Nothing is as discouraging as to be “‘lost”’ 
in the midst of the modern department 
store. This happens everyday. As a 
result, the employee gradually loses all 
the enthusiasm he had for the job. Up 
until the time of the induction period, he 
has been the center of attention, both in 
the interview and in the training classes. 
A good process of induction should be 
established to ensure contentment on the 
job. One will find that it is usually dis- 
content that is at the base of the prob- 
lems of inferior service. 

Induction to the store should be part 
of the classroom instruction. * This in- 
formation should be given in addition to 
job and system training. Handbooks 
should be distributed and a verbal ex- 
planation of the policies, rules, and regu- 
lations made. A store history should 
be included so that the worker can obtain 
some job satisfaction in the rise of the 
store. This history will establish an 
esprit de corps. A store tour should be 
arranged so that the worker is capable of 
knowing where everything in the store is 
located. Nothing makes a person feel 
so inadequate as to be asked about the 
store and not be able to tell where, the 
department can be found. 
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INDUCTION TO THE DEPARTMENT 


After store induction has been covered, 
the next logical phase of training is that 
of job induction. It can be accomplished 
simply by an inductory note to the serv- 
ice superintendent to whom the new 
worker is toreport. This is not a recom- 
mended procedure, for the new worker 
may become “lost in the shuffle.” 
Either a member of the training staff 
should take him directly to the depart- 
ment or the sponsor of the department 
should take him to the floor from the 
classroom. The duties of the sponsor 
include showing the new employee the 
layout, giving him such merchandise in- 
formation as he will need to know in 
order to sell, introducing him to the 
other employees in the department, 
checking his tallies at the end of the day, 
and helping him whenever he needs gui- 
dance. The new employee should feel 
free to go to the sponsor of the depart- 
ment or to a member of the training 
department at any time. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


The new worker should be given oppor- 
tunities for advancement. If there are 
none, he should be told so. How he can 
be advanced should be pointed out as 
soon as possible. Until a person knows 
what result can be expected he cannot 
feel a motive for exertion. With no 
exertion, there can be no productivity on 
the job. Thus, future opportunity is a 
spur to better service today. 


CONCLUSION 


In summing up, executives and, 
specifically, those in the training depart- 
ment, should understand exactly what 


the person expects from a job. They 
should learn how to handle people so 
that each person will be treated as an 
individual. They should be well liked 
by all employees of tlie store as friends, 
not as a “ruling class.” 

A training program should be intro- 
duced into the store whereby the new 
employee receives formal training, clearly 
and concisely. Part of his training 
period should be spent in the classroom, 
and the other part on the actual selling 
floor observing the techniques used. 
After the formal training is over, the 
worker should be properly introduced to 
his job by an adequate method of em- 
ployee induction. Individual attention 
should be given as much as possible to 
help keep up morale. Cooperation and 
working together should be the key note. 
It is up to the training department to 
meet this challenge to bring retailing 
from its recent lows to new highs in cus- 
tomer service. 


(Continued from page 6) 


buyers and nonselling people in the 
development of an over-all training plan. 

The idea of a modified industrial plan 
geared to department-store needs was 
envisioned by Miss Jennie Graham, head 
of the Department of Retailing at the 
University of Buffalo, and Miss Ruth 
Chapin, vice-president and director of 
personnel at the William Hengerer Com- 
pany store. 

The personnel of department stores 
have a very real and sincere desire to 
render a public service, based on the pre- 
mise that “management is the ac- 
complishment of results through the 
efforts of people.” 
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A Problem in Job Evaluation 


The reader is invited to try his hand at evaluating certain phases of a particu- 
lar job and to compare his ratings with those of the experts. 


Suppose you are a job analyst in a 
large department store that places much 
emphasis on service and insists that the 
great majority of its employees be high- 
school graduates or better. 

You have decided that the following 
five factors have to be considered in 
evaluating any job: 


1. Knowledge and experience required 
2. Skill and abilities required 

3. Responsibilities required 

4. Personal and social requirements 
5. Working conditions 


You have decided that of these num- 
ber 2 is the more important and have 
given it a total point value of 100 out of 
a total point value for all factors of 300. 

You have available the job-analysis 
form for “Skill and Abilities” shown on 
pages 13 to 14 and are going to evaluate 
the job of salesperson for play, shoes and 
boudoir slippers. Note that the depart- 
ment is a congested one. 

The job description on page 12 has 
been carefully prepared to include every- 
thing the salesperson in this position is 
called upon to do. 

Study this job description very care- 
fully and then estimate the degree to 
which it calls for each of the six (A-F) 
skills and abilities listed on the job- 
analysis form. For example, in connec- 
tion with strength and endurance, decide 
first whether it is relatively easy (A1) or 
relatively hard (A2). Then decide the 
degree within the classifications as low, 
middle, or high. For example, if you 
decide that this job requires considerable 
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strength and endurance, indicate under 
A2 whether the requirement is Jow within 
the class, medium, or high. Of course, 
high under class 2 will be reserved for 
only the most difficult jobs. 

After you have placed your six checks 
on the form (one for A, one for B, C, D, 
E, and F), refer to the rating-point table 
on page 14. Do not study this rating 
table until after you have evaluated the 
job. This is to avoid thinking in terms 
of points during the evaluation process. 

Note that the points for skill and 
abilities total 100 and are distributed 
over the six factors, with varying empha- 
sis determined in advance for all jobs by 
the personnel committee. In translating 
evaluations into points, if you have 
checked strength and endurance as 1 
High (A1H), you will score 3 points. 

Calculate your six scores, and total 
them, to determine the degree to which 
this job calls for skills and abilities in 
relation to the theoretical job that would 
demand the utmost of all kinds of skills. 

Now turn to page 16 to compare your 
ratings, in terms of both checks and 
points, with those of the experts who 
have established them for a large store 
of the type described. 

Note: The above is only a fraction of 
a complete job evaluation. The other 
four groups of functions have to be simi- 
larly analyzed and a total point score ob- 
tained. (This would have a maximum 
of 300, a score that would not actually be 
reached by any one job.) 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 


SALESPERSON, PLAY SHOES, AND BOUDOIR 


SLIPPERS 


A. Opening duties (prior to store hours) 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4, 


Removes case and furniture covers; folds 
and puts them in stock room. 
Rearranges the furniture. 

Washes exterior of all glass of all display 
cases and mirrors. 

Arranges displays. 


Time: 5 per cent 
B. Morning stock duties 
Works his assigned stock as follows: (Each 
salesperson is responsible for approximately 
900 pairs of shoes.) 


1. 


2. 


Reboxes and replaces all odd pairs, such 
as returned shoes and stray stock. 
Checks stock to make certain that all 
shoes are in proper order, shoes are mated 
and tissued, box lids closed, and boxes 
dusted. 


. Shifts stock to make space in proper 


locations for new merchandise. (On an 
average, it is necessary to shift five times 
as many shoes as new shoes received.) 


. Secures stock truck of shoes from elevator 


and pulls to stock room, unloads stock, 
and sorts according to style, size, and 
width. 


. Returns truck to"bailroom. 


Places shoes in stock in prepared space 
so that they are arranged according to the 
following: 

a) Brand line 

b) Color 

c) Material 

d) Style 

e) Heel height 

t) Price 

g) Size and width 


Time: 10 per cent 
C. Selling duties 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Approaches and greets assigned 
customer. 

Determines from customer’s request de- 
sired shoes regarding: 

a) Suitability 

b) Fit 

c) Color 

d) Material 

e) Price 

Removes customer’s shoes and measures 


Co 


10. 


11. 


feet with device to determine correct size 
in regard to: 

a) Length and width 

b) Arch length 


. Goes to stock room and returns with 


selection of suitable shoes. 


. Tries on each style, using selling argu- 


ments to show suitability. Continues to 
make trips to stock room until proper 
style and size are secured. Average is six 
trips. 


. Writes salescheck according to standard 


procedure. 


. Writes section number on right shoe 


shank. 


. Enters sale on tally card. 
. Takes shoes and salescheck to inspector’s 


desk. 

Waits, average of seven minutes, for 

shoes to be wrapped at inspectors desk if 

the purchase is a “take with.” Returns 

with shoes to customer. 

Additional selling duties on many 

transactions are as follows: 

a) Writes alteration ticket 

b) Writes part payment and extra 
C.O.D. checks. 

c) Writes advance orders 

d) Writes special orders 


Time: 70 per cent 
D. Exchange duties 


1. 


Accepts for exchange properly approved 

merchandise: : 

a) Follows regular sales procedure 

b) Has salescheck signed by person of 
authority 


Time: 5 per cent 
E. Stock-maintenance duties 


1. 


2. 


Returns to proper place in stock room all 
merchandise shown, but not sold. 
Assists co-workers whenever unusually 
large shipments are received during 
selling hours. 


Time: 5 per cent 
F. Closing duties 


1. 


2. 


Removes tissue copies of all saleschecks 
written during the day and places in 
envelope. Totals sales and turns tally 
envelope into section office. 

Covers all furniture and displays. 


Time: 5 per cent 
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JOB EVALUATION 


SKILL AND ABILITIES REQUIRED BY THE JOB 


sae 





CHECK LIST 





A. Strength and endurance required by the job 


1. 


Lifting and/or carrying up to 30 Ibs. not sustained or to 5 lbs. sustained. 
Standing and walking over limited area during the entire day or over large 


Medium! 


High 








anun Sor pat OF CI ss iis 4 6 aE, i See RR ead 


. Lifting and/or carrying up to 100 lbs. not sustained or up to 30 Ibs. sustained 





Standing and walking in crowded, congested area all day................ 


Justify: 


B. Dexterity, precision, and/or acuity of senses required by the job 
Dexterity: (ability to manipulate objects or material by deft, quick, coordinated 


4. 


movements of fingers, hands, arms and feet, and/or legs. 

Precision: (Degree of accuracy required.) 

Acuity of senses: (Keenness in perceiving form, space, color, speed of moving 
objects; weight, resistance, and tension of objects by use of the muscular 
sense.) 


. Work requires some dexterity within wide limits of precision, and/or normal 





SINE 55:00 PRS Bhs ss PRES ri Se a a 


. Work requires some dexterity with high degree of precision, and/or acuity of 


all senses or special acuity Ofione... 6.6.6 is on aie ted oe ee Se peeaee 


. Work requires exceptionally high degree of dexterity, but only average pre- 


cision, and/or exceptionally acute sense perception through highly developed 


WTAE BONE VK ORO ais Or aa ee ee 
Work requires a very high or exceptional degree of dexterity and precision. . 


Justify: 


C. Verbal expression, both oral and written, required by the job 


1. Work requires very little to normal degree of verbal fluency with average, 
RN WORN 5 as OF ges do Oe Ok Eis cs. Fa ORR RS RIES wae Bag: 0909 5 Or 
2. Work requires specialized expression and the use of semitechnical vocabu- 
lary that may be delivered under pressure.................000 cess eeeee 
3. Work requires extremely well-formulated, diversified, and technical verbal 
ability, oral and written, delivered under pressure................0.0005. 
Justify: 


D. Judgment, observation, and discernment, required by the job 


1. 


Work requires some judgment based on simple observation of situations, 
and the ability under close neg to discern which of several routine 
methods or processes should be used. . 


. Work requires some judgment based on eevee of people ond ” dime 


tions, and the ability to make limited interpretations of techniques, policies, 
or procedures within narrow extent of authority...................-.05. 


. Work requires above average amount of judgment in making decisions on 


the basis of observation and according to precedents and standards without 
Bn eee eee eerie er 


. Work requires careful judgment in making and applying correct decisions, 


techniques, and/or procedures, based on very careful observation and dis- 
cernment, and on broad limits of company policies, without close super- 


Sm, 5 Sle cc Ors Ww ON Vie IN 8 CONDE ake OE Es OEE OS Hoe 



































Justify: 
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SKILL AND ABILITIES REQUIRED BY THE JOB—Continued 
CHECK LIST 
Low |Medium}| High 
. Initiative and ingenuity, required by the job 
1. Work requires very little initiative or ingenuity in performing routine work 
under standard policies and practices..............00- cee eee cece cece eee 
2. Work requires some initiative and ingenuity in deciding how best to follow 
policies and practices in intent as well as letter. This involves planning in 
regard to the course of action and order of work required................. 
3. Work requires above average amount of initiative and ingenuity in using 
considerable imagination and shrewdness, and in using new ideas followed 
by persistent development and planning. ...................0e00 eee eee 
4. Work requires great initiative and ingenuity in devising, planning, training, 
and following through new ideas, approaches, and techniques............. 
Justify: 
. Artistic ability, required by the job 
1. None to very little ability necessary for setting up merchandise demonstra- 
tions and displays, or for giving advice on the aesthetic qualities and uses of 
RIES AGS ec EO, a ere Seen a —- 
2. Work requires some ability to demonstrate and display merchandise taste- 
fully and to offer lay suggestions regarding the aesthetic qualities and uses of 
IRE. 5 5 ee A tie a's US doug Wid AFR els Sb Hane ev 
3. Work requires definite ability to follow the artistic patterns necessary to 
demonstrate and display merchandise for aesthetic effect, an:i to offer advice 
as an authority on the aesthetic qualities and uses of merchandise......... 
Justify: 
RATING POINT TABLE 
Rating Rating Raling 
Classifications Points Classifications Points Classifications Points 
A1L 1 C1iL 2 E1L 2 
A1M 2 CiM + E1M 4 
A1H 3 C1H 6 E1H 6 
A2L 5 C2L 8 E2L 8 
A2M 6 C2M 10 E2M 10 
A2H 8 C2H 12 E2H 12 
B1L 1 C3L 14 E3L 14 
BiM 2 C3M 16 E3M 16 
B1H 4 C3H 18 E3H 18 
B2L 5 D1iL 0 E4L 20 
B2M 6 D1iM 2 E4M 22 
B2H 8 D1iH 4 E4H 24 
B3L 9 D2L 6 F1L 1 
B3M 10 D2M 8 F1M 2 
B3H 12 D2H 10 F1H 3 
B4L 13 D3L 10 F2L 5 
B4M 14 D3M 12 F2M 6 
B4H 16 D3H 14 F2H 8 
D4L 16 F 3L 10 
D4M 18 F3M 12 
D4H 20 F 3H 14 














What Do You Know About Retail 


True 


Personnel Management? 


Check whether each of the questions below is true or false. See page 22 for 


False 


od 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
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answers. A score of 25 or more right is excellent. 


To be complete, a process of induction should provide for the actual 
introduction of new employees to their jobs. 

Centralized training means that all teaching is done in centralized 
classrooms. 

The plan of utilizing extensively the operating personnel of a store in 
a training program is beneficial to management, to the operating 
executives, and to the employees. 


. Personal conferences are used rarely as a means of individual training 


in retail stores. 


. The case method of teaching is more useful in teaching workers specific 


facts than in helping them to form an attitude or point of view. 


. The term “job or follow-up training” is employed to cover all organ- 


ized training activities designed to maintain workers at a maximum 
level of efficiency. 


. In general most squad training is concerned primarily with theoretical 


problems of store operation. 


. Comparative selling-cost ratios may be used by the training director 


to check the effectiveness of the training program. 


. Although the reliability of the interview can be questioned, it still is 


the most important factor in selection. 
Owing to the specific nature of store jobs, standard commercial tests 
cannot be used in selection. 
Most stores use tests of some sort in the employment of people. 
Low labor costs necessarily mean low individual salaries. 
A salary system should remunerate for results as well as for time spent 
on the job. 
The straight salary method is the most common type of plan used in 
in the retail field. 
The quota bonus system enjoys its greatest popularity among the 
workers and the management during times of declining business. 
One of the arguments favoring the quota bonus plan is that it guaran- 
tees a regular income. 
The straight commission plan is commonly used only in the selling of 
merchandise of low unit value. 

15 








16 





18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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A transfer to another job, without a salary increase, may be a pro- 
motion. 

Knowledge of another employee’s promotion always causes discontent 
on the part of nonpromoted employees, and therefore, should not be 
publicized among the workers. 

Preliminary physical examinations should be given only to employees 
engaged in heavy physical work. 

Management has no responsibility if the ill health of an employee is 
due to his individual constitution and not to controllable environ- 
mental conditions. 

Improper supervision on the part of executives is an important factor 
in creating fatigue among store employees. 

Welfare work, entirely dependent upon employer initiative, may be 
the source of serious labor difficulties. 

Stock ownership plans in retail stores, set up for rank-and-file em- 
ployees, have proved more successful than those set up for executives, 
The only purpose of a pension plan is to provide an income for super- 
annuated employees. 

The chief justification for an employee discount is that it broadens 
the worker’s salary level. 

Since most employee suggestions are of little worth to management, 
the only value in an employee suggestion system is that it stimulates 
employee participation. 

A copy of the fiscal report given to stockholders is the best type of 
operation statements for employees. 

Operation statements for employees are valuable since they can give 
the employees a better understanding of the problems management 
faces in keeping the business operating profitably. 

Employee interest in representatiou plans varies in direct proportion 
to the degree of responsibility exercised by them. 

A valid criticism of employee representation is that a large proportion 
of the recommendations are likely to be unsound and impractical. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEM IN JOB EVALUATION 


Check List Rating Points 
A2L 5 
B2H 8 
C2L 8 
D2M 8 
E2M 10 
F1H 3 
42 out ofa 
possible 100 
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Side Lights on the Christmas Rush 


To sell in a great department store during the holiday season is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. But along with the tremendously hard work and the 
repetitious order filling occur incidents that illuminate the season and are 
long remembered. Here are a few such experiences reported by a group of day 
students, majoring in retailing, who got their baptism last Christmas. 


Christmas Spirit 


Men are important customers in 
the negligée department. Just before 
Christmas, two men had selected an ex- 
pensive robe from a student salesclerk 
when they noticed a WAC trying to de- 
cide between a robe just like the one they 
were buying and one that cost $10.00 
less. They overheard her saying to the 
salesclerk that she could not really afford 
the other robe, but she was getting out 
of the service and was soon to be mar- 
ried. 

The two men entered into the conver- 
sation, urging that she take the better 
robe. As soon as she had decided that 
she would, each slipped a $5.00 bill out 
of his wallet and laid it on her purse. 
They disappeared in the crowd before 
she had grasped the situation. 


Casting Bread Upon the Waters 


A Negro woman selected three slips, 
but when the salescheck was made out, 
she found that she was fifteen cents short 
of money. ‘The salesgirl offered to lend 
her that amount and did so, not ex- 
pecting to see the woman again. But 
two weeks later the customer walked in 
and handed the salesgirl a one dollar 
bill. She flatly refused any change in 
return, stating that two weeks ago she 
had needed fifteen cents much more than 
she needed one dollar just now. A good 
lesson in both moral and economic value. 
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Just Addled 


The pressure of the Christmas rush is 
even harder on the salesperson than on 
the customer. One young student sales- 
girl, toward the end of a wearing day, 
sold a customer a compact priced for 
$6.75 and accepted a $10.00 bill. She 
rang up the sale, put the customer’s 
change in a bag, and handed it to the cus- 
tomer. She caught herself as she was 
putting the compact into the register. 


A Friendly Word 


The rare cases of common courtesy 
during the Christmas madhouse are 
much appreciated by customers. An 
old man was standing at the greeting- 
card counter, with a card in one hand and 
money in the other. As a student clerk 
passed him on her way to the cash regis- 
ter, she asked if she could help him. He 
replied that in two days of shopping, this 
was the first time any one had offered to 
help him. After completing his fifteen- 
cent purchase, he pressed a quarter into 
the salesgirl’s hand and walked off with a 
“Merry Christrias.” 


Make Up Your Mind 

They say only women keep changing 
their minds—but a man buying a box of 
stationery for his girl friend exchanged 
his first selection the next day and his 
second selection the third—three trans- 
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actions but one sale—and maybe a return 
if the girl didn’t like it at Christmas. 


Buying Motive 


A customer examined a small pair of 
single candle holders of silver and asked 
the price. When he was told that they 
were $60.00, he thought for a moment 
and then said, “You know, it’s cheaper 
to use electricity.” 


Is the Customer Always Right? 


The student section manager was 
called over to the cosmetic counter of a 
St. Louis store to authorize the return of 
some lipstick. ‘The case was cracked 
and the stick used. When the section 
manager inquired if she remembered the 
salesperson who sold it to her, the custo- 
mer replied, “Yes indeed, I remember 
the salesgirl. However, I’m not going 
back to the Union Station at Cleveland, 
Ohio, to see her so that is why I brought 
it here.” The customer was quite in- 
dignant when informed that the St. Louis 
store could not make any replacements 
on articles purchased elsewhere and she 
promptly informed one and all that she 
would have her mother close her charge 
account at that store. 


All Customers Are Equal 


Few will argue against the dictum that 
“all customers are worthy of equal and 
courteous attention, for the money of one 
is as good as that of the other.” Many 
salespeople do not really believe it, how- 
ever, until they witness such an incident 
as the following. This was related by a 
student who sold furniture in December. 


I worked in a furniture department which was 
not very busy even during the pre-Christmas 
shopping period. Not many people will spend 
as much as fifteen dollars for a gift, and fifteen 


dollars was the lowest priced article for sale. 
Most of the people who wandered into the 
furniture department were merely “looking 
around.” Therefore, it was not unusual to find 
the entire department clear of customers. When 
these dull moments occurred, the salesmen would 
group together because of the lack of something 
to do and would engage in a “‘bull session.” 

During one of these periods, a poor-looking old 
woman, with two raggedly dressed children, got 
off an elevator and trailed toward the living- 
room suite section. Three or four salesmen 
near-by were engrossed in their seemingly im- 
portant conversation and simply ignored them. 
They preferred to leave the poorly dressed 
customers alone and to keep a ‘lookout’ for 
more likely game. I was not doing anything at 
the moment so I walked over and asked the lady 
if I could be of any assistance to her. She 
answered that she was interested in buying a 
living-room suite, if she could find one she liked. 
I didn’t think she really intended to buy but 
tried to be courteous. I showed her what we 
had in stock. One suite, the most expensive one 
we had, struck her fancy. In some foreign 
language, she carried on a brief conversation 
with the two children. She then turned to me 
and said, “I take this one, yes?” I was dumb- 
founded and speechless; I honestly thought her 
jesting. When I recovered my speech, I told her 
the price would be seven hundred dollars. She 
promptly opened her purse and withdrew the 
largest roll of bills I had ever seen and proceeded 
to count off the correct amount. I took the 
money with trembling hands and unbelievingly 
made my way to the office to make out the sales- 
check. As I passed the group of salesmen—who 
had witnessed the whole transaction—I forgot my 
own dazedand benumbed condition. They stood 
there without uttering a word, their mouths 
agape, and their eyes bulging with amazement. 
One of the salesmen bent over and asked one of 
the other tokick him. The latter got hold of his 
senses enough to oblige. With or without the 
kick, we had learned a lesson for keeps. 

This incident also supports the old adage 
that “the surface hides many facts that dominate 
those that are visible.” The salesmen who 
witnessed the whole procedure will agree with 
me, I’m sure. They may have lost a sale, but 
they learned something more important, some- 
thing that will garner them more customers and 
larger commissions in the future. 
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Romance and Glamour in a 
Cracker Barrel 


W. J. STELPFLUG 


Pre-packaging, freezing, and chilling techniques are revolutionizing the food 
business. 


Many people of ability are inclined to 
pass up the opportunities to be found in 
a grocery business because they still 
think of it as a cracker-barrel business. 
They feel that other types of merchan- 
dising offer more interesting and pro- 
mising careers. 

The advent of the super market 
and the modernizing of merchandising 
methods in the food business have made 
individual retail food stores doing a 
volume of a million dollars or more 
per year commonplace. This definitely 
places food retailing in the class of big 
business. 

Refrigeration, transportation, and 
packaging developments have combined 
with improved merchandising techniques 
to bring about the big change in the re- 
tail grocery business that has come about 
in the past twenty years. 

Packaging of foods has made self-ser- 
vice possible. Bulk foods kept in bins, 
boxes, barrels, and bags made the old 
type of retail food store a messy, smelly, 
unattractive place. 

There was a time, before the advent of 
the can and the development of the card- 
board box, when all foods were of neces- 
sity handled in bulk. The development 
of containers suited to the various pur- 
poses has made it possible to package 
foods in an attractive and sanitary man- 
ner, and at the same time has improved 
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the quality and the variety of foods made 
available to the average consumer. 
Transportation has made possible the 
movement of surplus foods from one area 
to another. Before the development of 
our modern transportation system, by 
and large, foods had to be consumed in 
the areas where grown, except for such 
items as were of a basic nature such as 
seasonings and others of a type that 
could be kept for long periods of time 
without processing or other special means 
for preservation. 


RESULTS OF REFRIGERATION 


Refrigeration has made possible a wide 
distribution of fresh, perishable foods to 
all people everywhere. Before refrigera- 
tion was commonplace, only dehydrated 
or processed foods of a nonperishable 
type could be transported from the areas 
of surplus to those of shortage. 

It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of perishable fresh food sales at 
the level of the retail store has been 
geared to the development and wide 
usage of transportation and refrigeration. 
The early Americans had fresh foods only 
in season. Out of season, it was neces- 
sary for them to eat dehydrated foods. 
As noted, the introduction of the can 
made possible the preservation and wide- 
spread distribution of processed foods of 
the so-called canned variety. Only as 
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refrigeration was introduced by the rail- 
roads, the warehouses, the retail stores, 
and in the home was it possible to dis- 
tribute on a wide scale perishable foods 
from one area to another. 

Twenty-five years ago the sales volume 
of the average retail food store was made 
up of 75 per cent nonperishable foods, 
such as canned foods and dehydrated 
foods, and 25 per cent perishable foods, 
such as produce, dairy products, and 
meats. Today the nonperishable sales 
average about 40 per cent per retail 
store, and the perishable foods about 60 
per cent. It is estimated by students of 
the food industry that in the not distant 
future retail food sales will break down at 
about 25 per cent nonperishable food 
sales and 75 per cent perishable food 
sales. 


TRENDS IN PRE-PACKAGING 


The self-service food store originally 
allowed the customers to help themselves 
only to canned foods, for all other items 
were packaged in amounts and as re- 
quested by the individual shopper. 
When customers evidenced a liking for 
self-service, the progressive merchant be- 
gan to pre-package the dry bulk foods, 
such as rice, beans, and sugar, in con- 
sumer-size packages with the price 
marked on the package, and with the 
packages placed on shelves or tables to 
permit self-service. When it was proved 
that the customers again showed a pre- 
ference for self-service of this type of 
merchandise, the packaging was taken 
over by the wholesale distributors, and 
the packaging was handled under sani- 
tary conditions with scientific production- 
line methods. The new pre-packaging 
method made possible the ‘“glamouriz- 
ing”’ of the foods with attractive pictures, 


and descriptions of the merchandise and 
permitted the establishment of brand 
names. The new method of packaging 
proved more economical than the old 
slip-shod method of individual store 
packaging. 

The first perishable foods to be pre- 
packaged were such items as milk, but- 
ter, and processed cheese. Later, such 
an item as bacon was packaged outside of 
the retail store. All other perishable 
foods continued to be handled without 
proper consideration of sanitary con- 
tainers or efficient methods, and with a 
waste of time for both customer and 
retail clerk with individual selection of a 
quantity of food and in the cutting, 
weighing, and packaging of same. 

About seven years ago the pre-pack- 
aging of perishable foods got under way 
on a fairly wide scale with the develop- 
ment of an open type of self-service 
refrigerator. This made possible the 
pre-packaging of perishable foods, in- 
cluding natural cheese, ready-to-serve 
lunch meats, and fresh meats as well as 
produce. The introduction of self-ser- 
vice to the perishable foods called for the 
pre-packaging of these foods outside of 
the retail store. 

The adding of a package to a consumer 
quantity of a perishable food can only be 
justified if the package serves to lower 
the ultimate cost to the consumer, im- 
proves the quality of the product, makes 
the food more desirable from a sanitary 
standpoint, or in some other manner 
justifies its addition. Most students of 
merchandising trends agree that ulti- 
mately all foods, including meats, natural 
cheese, and produce, will be pre-packaged 
in consumer-size quantities outside of the 
retail store. 
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We must keep in mind that the food 
industry is a giant industry. The com- 
plete changeover in the method of han- 
dling of any given product requiresa great 
deal of time and study. Much progress 
has been made in the pre-packaging 
trends in fresh foods, but there is still 
much to be done, for as yet there is no 
clear determination of the best type or 
method of packaging of a given item. 
There is no definite standard concerning 
the most desirable quantities to package 
for consumer acceptance. There are no 
proved facts to indicate the exact level 
in the distribution system at which 
various items may be most economically 
and practically pre-packaged. 


EXPERIMENT IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
AND ITS RESULTS 


A great deal of national interest was 
created in October of 1945 with the pub- 
lication of an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post covering the story of a pre- 
packaging produce operation being car- 
ried on by the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company in Columbus, Ohio. This 
experiment has now been expanded to 
the point where there are ten super mar- 
kets in Columbus selling all produce on a 
pre-packaged, self-service basis. In this 
instance the produce is pre-packaged in a 
central warehouse. 

Since the publicizing of the so-called 
Columbus experiment, the produce 
growers have become tremendously in- 
terested in the pre-packaging develop- 
ment, with the result that an organiza- 
tion known as the Western Growers held 
a pre-packaging conference in Los An- 
geles on December 6, 1945, for a full 
discussion of this trend and of its many 
problems. The same subject was a 
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major one at a metting held in Chicago 
during the week of January 20, 1946, by 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association. As a result of this wide- 
spread interest, many new experiments 
will be started to accelerate the deter- 
mination of the final plans for handling 
the pre-packaging problem. 

The meat packers have been doing 
much thinking and much research work 
on the subject of the pre-packaging of 
lunch meats as well as fresh meats. 
There is little doubt at this time that 
there will be a rapid development in the 
pre-packaging of lunch meats to be of- 
fered to the public on a self-service basis. 
The development of pre-packaged fresh 
meats will move only as rapidly as is per- 
mitted by the opposition of labor unions. 
Much educational work will have to be 


done with labor unions to prove the ulti- 


mate benefits to labor of the pre-packag- 
ing of meats before they will permit the 
elimination of the present inefficient and 
nonsanitary methods of handling the 
cutting and packaging at the retail-store 
level. 


FROZEN FOODS 


It is impossible to consider the pos- 
sibilities in food-store retailing of today 
without covering the subject of frozen 
foods. The development of frozen foods 
opens up a new world for food retailers. 
Here again the development of an open 
type of low-temperature case makes it 
possible to merchandise these ‘“‘must be 
pre-packaged” foods on a self-service 
basis. 

In the frozen-food field, it is only neces- 
sary to give consideration to the handling 
of fish under the old conventional method 
as against the pre-packaged frozen 
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method to get a picture of the wide dif- 
ference between one method and the 
other. The conventional method of 
handling fish at the retail level is about 
as nasty and messy a proposition as can 
be imagined. Frozen fish are prepared 
in plants with sanitary control and on a 
straight-line scientific-production basis. 
Frozen fish are handled at the retail-store 
level with the same advantages as canned 
or other similar types of foods. 

If one is looking for romance in mer- 
chandising, it can be found in the pos- 
sibilities of developing the frozen, pre- 
cooked food market. Here we see an 
opportunity for making available to 
every home the dishes prepared by 
America’s finest chefs. Research, im- 
agination, and vision are fundamentals 
in the successful retailing of foods. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FOODS NOW SIMILAR TO 
THOSE IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


When all foods can be handled at the 
retail-store level on a pre-packaged and 
self-service basis, there will then be no 
fundamental difference from the stand- 
point of attractiveness of the job in the 
retailing of jewelry, lingerie, or foods. 
There can obviously be no difference in 
opportunity for the ambitious in a retail 
store doing a million-dollar volume in 
general merchandise, drugs, or other con- 
sumer products, and that doing a million- 
dollar volume in foods. 

For those who are ambitious it should 
not be necessary to wait for the comple- 
tion of the pre-packaging program to 


become interested in the retail-food busi- 
ness. The development of the new 
trends and the techniques in itself offers 
a great opportunity and work of un- 
ending interest. If Hollywood produc- 
tions can be said to be stupendous and 
colossal, the same can be said of the op- 
portunities in the food industry, 

Truly the retail-food store has moved 
out of the “cracker barrel.” 


Answers to What Do You Know About Retail 
Personnel Management? 
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The Battle for Production 


GORDON K. CREIGHTON 


This article presents the essence of an address given before the Retail Distribu- 
tion Group of the New York Chapter of the American Marketing Association 


early this year. 


The battle between business and OPA, 
regarding the role of price in getting the 
production necessary to reconversion, has 
resulted in a deadlock that is punishing 
the onlookers far more than the actual 
combatants. Every single spectator has 
a vital stake in the results of the struggle 
that is taking place in the economic arena 
before his eyes. That stake is not 
merely his standard of living; it is the 
very living itself. For it is the irony 
of the transition period thus far that the 
unmatched productive capacity of this 
country which was one of the principal 
factors in the winning of the war, not 
only on our own military fronts but on 
every front, has been neutralized and 
rendered ineffectual by policies that 
have had the effect of deflecting it from 
the production of essential things and 
turning it to the production of unessen- 
tial, or at least, less essential things. 

A striking example is that of a manu- 
facturer of a very necessary low-priced 
apparel item for men. This manufac- 
turer is one of the three most important 
producers of that item in the country. 
OPA’s ceiling price on his product will 
not permit him to proceed with his nor- 
mal operations. So what does he do? 
He puts 80 per cent of his machinery in 
the grease and converts 20 per cent of his 
manufacturing capacity to the manufac- 
ture of items never produced by him 
before and far less essential but consid- 
erably higher priced than his tradi- 
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Some changes in the regulations have occurred since then. 


tional goods. On these new goods, as a 
new manufacturer, he gets an OPA 
ceiling price that enables him to operate 
at a profit—a higher dollar profit than he 
formerly made on his regular merchan- 
dise when he was running at 100 per cent 
capacity. 

But the public isn’t getting the essen- 
tial goods it needs, since he is no longer 
manufacturing them. Employment is 
down because he does not have to employ 
as many workers. However, the dollar 
value of his total product is up consider- 
ably and of course has its effect, 
together with many other such figures, 
in inflating total production figures. A 
prominent columnist quoted these pro- 
duction statistics the other night and 
concluded, “‘These figures are cited to 
explode the idea that continuing price 
controls will hamper postwar produc- 
tion.” It is apparent that the extension 
of this type of price control will continue 
to hamper postwar production. If total 
production represents an aggregate 
seriously deficient in essential items, its 
use as an index of the effect upon produc- 
tion of the present type of price control 
is dangerously misleading. Production 
of less needed things at higher prices dis- 
proportionate to the production of more 
needed things at lower prices is a very 
definite form of inflation, the evil to 
which OPA’s existence is dedicated to 
prevent. 
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THE N.R.D.G.A. EXHIBIT 


The theme of the exhibit which the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
prepared for Congress was “The Con- 
sumer Suffers.” This exhibit was on dis- 
play for several weeks before the Smith 
Committee of the House and the Small 
Business Committee of the Senate. The 
Association has prepared a booklet, in 
which are summarized some twenty-two 
examples from the scores of items that 
were on display in the Senate and House 
office buildings in Washington. The 
examples given illustrate the unfortunate 
but enforced discontinuance of manufac- 
ture of some worthy article of merchan- 
dise by its prewar, old-line producer and 
the appearance in the markets of an in- 
ferior substitute for it made by some 
newcomer in the field who succeeded in 
getting from OPA, as a new producer, a 
higher “in-line” price than the original 
manufacturer could obtain, tied as he 
was by OPA to the pricing history of his 
base period. The booklet concludes 
with the following paragraph from the 
October 22, 1945, report of the Smith 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives (The Select Committee to Investi- 
gate Executive Agencies). The majority 
of the members of this Committee are 
Democrats. The quoted paragraph fol- 
lows: 


The policy of adherence to rigid formulas has 
retarded reconversion, prevented production, 
especially in low-priced commodities, has re- 
stricted opportunity for full employment and 
has at least in some instances actually caused 
prices of cost-of-living commodities to rise. It 
has compelled manufacturers to discontinue and 
abandon production of pre-war low-priced com- 
modities they were skilled in making in great 
volume, and has permitted newcomers to manu- 


facture such commodities at higher prices than 
were necessary to enable those already in the 
field to stay in business. 


The tragedy of the vanished produc- 
tion, which might have filled many a fu- 
tile fixture standing idle in our stores to- 
day, is epitomized in those last words, 
A fraction of the increase given the new- 
comer by OPA would have saved the pro- 
duction of the skilled oldtimer to the 
economy that is suffering so much for the 
want of itnow. Desperate merchandisers 
and buyers turn to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association understandably, 
because they don’t know where else to 
turn for help in solving the problem of 
getting even a dribble of the merchan- 
dise on which one OPA regulation or 
another has contributed to the drying-up 
of the supply. 


THE EFFECTS OF MAP 


One regulation in particular, the Maxi- 
mum Average Price regulation, has been 
throttling delivery of essential manufac- 
tured articles by producer to retailer 
after the goods have been produced and 
are all ready to ship.! Take the men’s 


1The manufacturer cannot sell a price line 
if, by so doing, the average price of all his unit 
sales is increased above the average price in a 
base period. Since the cheaper materials 
formerly available cannot now be obtained or 
since the lower priced merchandise cannot be 
produced without loss, the manufacturer is 
forced to produce relatively larger proportions of 
his higher priced goods—but is unable to sell 
them since this would bring the average price of 
all his output above the one that existed in his 
base period. One store reports that even $1.95 
shirts would be available except for the fact that 
their sale by the manufacturer would boost his 
average price above the base. 
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white shirt and short picture—practically 
a blank canvas. 

The Maximum Average Price regula- 
tion has been one of the factors in the 
alarming shortage of men’s suits. A 
task committee of the men’s clothing 
industry, working with OPA, recom- 
mended a four-point program to the 
agency for consideration by all Govern- 
ment agencies involved. This program 
was announced in the press on December 
28, 1945. Three of the four points con- 
cern price regulations, including MAP. 
In the men’s suit crisis an already bad sit- 
uation has suddenly become critical as 
service men in huge numbers become 
civilians again, civilians, moreover, en- 
titled to immediate and preferential con- 
sideration and meeting of their needs. 
This situation, of course, was entirely 
predictable and should not have been 
permitted to occur without heroic efforts 
to anticipate it. MAP certainly should 
never have been permitted so to influence 
production that manufacture was di- 
verted into the wrong constructions. 
Note this, the fourth recommendation of 
the task committee referred to: “Changes 
in the Wool Maximum Average Price 
(MAP) regulation which would permit 
mills to produce constructions that are 
in actual need rather than having to 
turn out numbers that are simply used 
to reduce average prices of shipments.” 


BELATED REVISIONS IN REGULATIONS 


On December 30, 1945, OPA an- 
nounced revision of some details of the 
Maximum Average Price order for pro- 
ducers of woolen and worsted civilian 
apparel fabrics. It was stated that the 
changes would be retroactive to July 1, 
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1945, and were the result of experience in 
administering the order. 

But the failure of the regional wool 
MAP not only was forseeable but 
actually was predicted last August by the 
OPA Woolen and Worsted Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, of which Mr. Curt E. 
Forstmann was chairman. Mr. Forst- 
mann in his letter of resignation to Mr. 
Bowles said, ‘We have repeatedly con- 
tended that MAP or any comparable 
order for our industry definitely curtails 
production and fails to increase the sup- 
ply of what the public needs and wants.” 
It is indeed a pity that the patently 
avoidable errors of MAP were not avoided 
and it is to be hoped that the belated 
recognition of faults in the order con- 
tained in OPA’s announcement of 
December 30 will mitigate the evil of 
current conditions even if it is too late 
to correct them completely. 

MAP and other OPA regulations have 
either created or aggravated conditions of 
acute shortage in other categories of mer- 
chandise vitally important to the health 
and comfort of the community; 1.e., 
heavy underwear and children’s under- 
wear are two outstanding examples. 
The heavy underwear shortage is prob- 
ably unrelievable for the current winter 
season even should long-delayed price 
relief now be granted. The underlying 
difficulty here is that OPA’s psychology 
is still a war psychology. The War 
Production Board reconverted its own 
thinking and streamlined its organization 
when it decided to face its postwar task 
as the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. OPA has recognized the principle 
in what it calls “incentive pricing” and 
has actually taken a few tentative, hesi- 
tating steps in the right direction. But 
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OPA is the key log in this production jam 
and what this economy needs right now 
more than any other single thing is an 
all-out effort to loosen that log and send 
the products of industry tumbling down- 
stream to the people who need them and 
are impatiently crying out for them. 


THE PUBLIC’S RIGHT TO MERCHANDISE 


For the patience of the American pub- 
lic is perilously near the breaking point. 
When it was necessary to exercise pa- 
tience and practise self-denial, the great 
body of consumers hung up a record of 
compliance and cooperation in the great 
wartime objectives of price control and 
rationing control that was one of the 
finest fruitions of our system of demo- 
cracy. And it was right and proper that 
they should do so. And to the extent 
that it might be truly necessary for them 
to continue to do without, in order that 
the worst evil of inflation might be 
avoided, it would be right and proper for 
them to go on pulling in their belts and 
wearing shabby, shiny, and mended 
clothing. But this is exactly where the 
policies of OPA, and the path that busi- 
ness thinks leads to the re-establishment 
of normality diverge. OPA says, in 
effect: We will proceed along our present 
lines of price control until production 
overtakes demand; then we can relax 
them. And when business points out the 
inhibiting effects of the present regula- 
tions upon production, OPA replies that 
it has its ‘marching orders’”’ and “the 
line must be held.” 

Now a line need not be broken to 
be defeated. It may be by-passed. 
France suffered the greatest defeat in her 
history while successfully holding the 


Maginot Line in 1940. The Germans 
simply blitzed around it and it was taken, 
as the term goes in chess, en passant. 
The merchandise situation is analogous 
to that military debacle in many impor- 
tant ways. They are “getting around” 
OPA’s too restrictive regulations in so 
many ways that it is hard to keep track 
of and catalogue them all. Of first im- 
portance are those ways in which OPA 
itself condones the by-passing and dis- 
misses it with an official blessing. This 
reference of course is to the shift in pro- 
duct that is the result of old-line manu- 
facturers’ discontinuing production of 
their superior product and yielding the 
field to newcomers who, with OPA’s con- 
sent, place an inferior imitation at a 
higher price upon the market. In some 
cases the old-line manufacturer has gone 
out of business, to the permanent loss of 
the public. In most cases, however, he 
himself becomes a newcomer in the man- 
ufacture of some product to which he 
can adapt his machinery, though the con- 
sumer does not need as much of this new 
product as he does the old specialty that 
the manufacturer has been forced to 
abandon. 

OPA’s psychology on this type of case 
is curiously oblique. The official reac- 
tion to the children’s block case in the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
exhibit was that the manufacturer “‘is 
now quite happily making dominoes and 
checkers.” Practically all of the old-line 
manufacturers involved in our exhibit 
could also be described as ‘‘quite 
happily” engaged in making whatever 
they are making now if they remained in 
business at all because, as pointed out, 
they are now new manufacturers of some 
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product other than their historic spe- 
cialty and in that new role are making 
satisfactory profits with OPA’s full ap- 
proval. The principal thing that is 
wrong here is that the wrong people are 
happy. OPA is happy and the manu- 
facturer is happy, that is, if he is cor- 
rectly reported. But the consumer is not 
happy when he cannot find anything but 
an inferior substitute at higher prices in- 
stead of the old reliable product that he 
wants. And the merchant who is his 
purchasing agent is not happy about it 
either. 


CIRCUMVENTING REGULATIONS 


Then there is the “new-number” type 
of subterfuge which has been widely and 
very effectively used to circumvent 
otherwise impassable regulations. OPA 
officials have been so impressed with the 
success and the “legality” of this 
method that they have been known to 
recommend it. Witnesses before the 
Smith Committee hearings are on record 
as so testifying under oath. In effect 
this means that members of the agency 
organization have supplied expert gui- 
dance through their own lines. It is 
obvious that they believed the manu- 
facturer involved was entitled to relief. 
It is obvious too that they knew of no 
other “legal” way of getting it for him. 
There was no way of changing the course 
of the car of Juggernaut but they could 
help to get a man out of the way of it. 
So they advised him to change his pro- 
duct enough so that it could‘be classified 
as a new number and as such subject to 
pricing rules more liberal in their appli- 
cation. 

But for every one of the few ways in 
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which OPA may approve the by-passing 
of the “line” which it is “holding,” there 
are scores if not hundreds of ways that 
run the gamut from the “white black 
market” down through the various 
shades of gray to the “black black mar- 
ket” at the bottom. The Federal Grand 
Jury at Boston, on December 27, in- 
dicted twelve as a ring in a big textile 
plot involving the alleged diverting of 
5 million yards of goods and over $3 
million in illegal overcharges. Here are 
operations which are reminiscent of the 
climactic phases of bootlegging in the 
roaring twenties and early thirties, 
phases, you will remember, that fore- 
shadowed the downfall of prohibition, 
since invisible government of the “Little 
Caesar” type was intolerable. It be- 
hooves OPA to achieve ways and means 
of rediverting the illicit flow of textiles 
from underworld channels to legitimate 
industry before it ever gets to the en- 
forcement stage. Do we want these un- 
controlled hidden increases, subversive 
as they are, not only of the economy but 
of our very institutions, or on the other 
hand, do we not prefer the controlled and 
visible increases of incentive pricing, 
knowing that increased production will 
certainly follow? 


THE RETAILER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Take the 43 per cent recently 
granted shoe manufacturers by OPA iu 
order to cover increased production costs. 
The immediate effect of that order was 
described by a member of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in a very 
few words. He said, ‘““Now I’m getting 
shoes.”” He didn’t say a word about the 
fact that he would have to absorb the 
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increased costs. Getting the goods for 
his customers was the all-important 
thing with him. And right now, more 
than anything else it is the all-important 
thing with all retailers. Relative im- 
portance has made merchants de-em- 
phasize cost absorption and emphasize 
production. They know their function 
is that of purchasing agent for the con- 
sumer. The operating methods of the 
retail trade as a whole have been based 
on that fundamental fact for the last 
thirty years. The merchant knows from 
long experience that the public holds him 
responsible and that his continued exis- 
tence depends upon the retention of their 
favor and patronage that had established 
his business upon a sound basis long be- 
fore these critical days. He knows that 
there is no quicker way of alienating his 
customers than the repeated disappoint- 
ments of being turned away, time after 
time, from empty or depleted cases and 
shelves. Even at the expense of unpro- 
fitable operations he is constitutionally 
opposed to sending away empty-handed 
the people who come to his store expect- 
ing goods and service. 

Inventories of staple apparel items are 
now at their lowest point for the com- 
bined periods of war and postwar. Do 
you remember the world “duration” and 
how guilelessly the public and the mer- 
chants alike believed that the duration 
of the war meant the outside limit of the 
period when they would have to do with- 
out? OPA knows what to do and how to 
do it. They have done it on shoes. 
Let the agency similarly apply incentive 
pricing to all textile items which collec- 
tively are standing there like a glacier 
that looks like a river but doesn’t flow— 


at least not at any appreciable rate. If 
the regulations were such that these tex- 
tiles could move swiftly and legitimately 
downstream through industry and distri- 
bution to the consumer, they would find 
their way to the backs of the people so 
fast that there would not be anything left 
for the black-market criminals to batten 
on. After all, the underworld only 
flourishes on the stupidity of officialdom. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion exhibit gives OPA valuable hints 
on how to extricate itself from the conse- 
quence of some of its ill-considered, 
ill-advised, uneconomic price regulations. 
Give the old, established manufacturer a 
break that will permit him to resume. 


THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 


Now right here is where we run into 
the zone of greatest difficulty with OPA. 
Many minor suggestions of business 
about corrections of price regulations are 
duly considered and acted upon by the 
agency. But the minute criticism rises 
above the level of the techniques involved 
and attacks OPA’s policies as misdirected 
if they hope to achieve a given objective, 
either the purpose or the good faith of the 
critic is sharply questioned. 

Now, speaking only for the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, it is 
ridiculous to interpret our opposition, on 
the ground of ineffectuality, to certain 
policies of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as opposition to price control itself. 
If a newspaper opposes some district 
attorney because of ineffectuality in the 
prosecution of indictments, that does not 
rank the newspaper on the side of mur- 
der, robbery,and othercrime. Wedo not 
believe OPA’s policies are 100 per cent 
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effective in price control, but we do be- 
lieve they are hampering production. It 
is not only our right to hold those beliefs 
but the holding of them entails an obliga- 
tion upon us to announce that fact and 
to defend them. And for the record, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
anticipated the Federal Government by 
more than two years in its efforts to es- 
tablish effective, voluntary price control 
among the members of our trade. And 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate is on record as 
having recognized that fact and compli- 
mented the Association upon it. 
Reconversion for OPA should start 
with its own thinking. Opposition to 
opposition is not the American way. 
Town Meeting is a typical Yankee insti- 
tution. And people do not go to Town 
Meeting to agree, at least not at first or 
easily. They go to argue and get other 
people to agree with them. Compromise 
is the next step; agreement with the other 
fellow the last. And when opposition to 
opposition springs from the top, look out. 
Walt Whitman left the American people 
this salty advice, “‘Obey little—resist 
much.” To deny the right to disagree 
is called intolerance and the economic 
brand of intolerance is just as objection- 
able, just as insupportable, as any other. 
It is doubtful whether OPA would lay 
claim to infallibility. But the seductions 
of powerare insidious. The uncontrolled 
and unopposed exercise of great power is 
very apt to generate more and more im- 
patience with the point of view of what 
after all is what the English rather 
happily call “the loyal opposition.” 
They should not be suspected of ulterior, 
not to say sinister, motives just because 
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they disagree strenuously with major 
policies. They are sincere too—and 
maybe their ideas are right, or partially 
right. At any rate they have not been 
tried yet and we are in a crisis that in- 
creased production could certainly re- 
solve. 


THE INFLATION GAP 


One of the charts that OPA has been 
using shows that individual savings in 
this country have increased $145 billion 
since 1939; that balances in checking 
accounts have gone up $45 billion during 
the same period. Added to these figures, 
the estimate for individual incomes from 
last August to next, or $123 billion, raises 
the grand total of spendable excess to 
$313 billion. The chart then goes on to 
show that total goods and services ex- 
pected to be available from last August 
to next will be worth $101 billion. This 
leaves $212 billion, according to OPA, 
which is “dangerous money.” And its 
conclusion is that, if the money available 
were allowed to be spent for the goods 
available without control, the consequent 
inflation would result in every $1.00 
worth of goods costing the consumer 
$3.00. 

This is the “inflationary-gap” theory 
so effectively used during the early days 
of the war to convince civilians of the 
need for price control and rationing when 
it was obvious that enough civilian goods 
could not be produced to close the gap. 
The controls were necessary exactly be- 
cause nothing could be done about the 
supply. At that time the emphasis very 
properly was on production for war. The 
civilian’s needs were the last to be con- 
sidered and the “‘inflationary-gap”’ argu- 
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ment was used to reconcile him to his low 
place on the national totem pole. It was 
successful in persuading the civilian that 
he ought to do without. 

But now the civilian consumer, his 
ranks augmented daily by millions of 
returning servicemen and women who 
are becoming civilians again, is at the top 
of the pole. We cannot tell him now that 
he cannot have the goods because they 
are going to war. The warisover. The 
civilian consumer now, as of right, has 
the same first lien on the supply of goods 
that the armed services had during the 
war. Itis up toall Government agencies 
now, and particularly OPA, to put the 
same pressure on upping the supply that 
they did on curbing the spending during 
wartime. 

That is the way to equalize supply and 
demand. That is the way to correct the 
unbalance which was called the “‘infla- 
tionary gap” in 1942-1944, An “‘infla- 


tionary gap” in the economy has just as 
hard a job maintaining its existence as a 
vacuum does in nature. Both are abhor- 
rent to the natural laws that govern 
them. The price pressures that con- 
tinuously threaten the gap from above 
could be stemmed and were stemmed 
during wartime by diverting the spend- 
ing power to bonds and taxes in addition 
to price control and rationing. To at- 
tempt to control the situation today by 
unyielding adherence to the identical 
price controls of the war years would be 
like the thumb-in-dyke method of trying 
to keep the tide from reaching the high- 
water mark—a momentary stopgap only. 
Price controls at the manufacturing level 
must be relaxed sufficiently to cause pro- 
duction to rise up into the gap. When 
you have filled the inflationary gap from 
below, pressures from above will not mat- 
ter any longer. There will not be any 


gap. 


Teachers’ Section 





Sales Contests in Distributive Education 


NEAL F. Myers 


A contest of the sort described here has actually been held with excellent 
results. 


Competition is the life of retailing. 
This is as true today as it was in the early 
days of retailing. Many stores use this 
device in various and sundry ways to 
promote interest, create enthusiasm, and 
sell merchandise. One of the traits of 
human nature seems to be that all of us 


need an occasional “punching up.”” We 
need some one to pay special attention to 
us and to our work, and we all need 
occasionally to be placed in a position 
where we have to do our best. In this 
way, we move from a lower to a higher 
plane of work. 
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A TEAM CONTEST 


Most of the students in our distribu- 
tive-education classes like to sell and 
they like to do a good job. Youth loves 
competition. Nothing suits them better 
than a good sales contest. In the plan- 
ning of a sales contest among the mem- 
bers of the class, it may be helpful to 
select two captains, to divide the class 
into two teams, and to select names for 
the teams. Then make what may be 
called a “trial run” for two weeks. In 
this two-week period, the members of the 
teams may be shifted so that the contest 
will be as even as it is possible to deter- 
mine. Now weare ready for the contest. 
A period of four or five weeks seems to be 
a reasonable length of time in which to 
run it. Interest can be maintained dur- 
ing this period. If the contest is too 
long, it loses momentum; if it is too short, 
it does not give time enough for the 
desired results to be shown. 


MERCHANT COOPERATION 


If it is possible to secure the assistance 
of the managers of the cooperating stores, 
and if there is an advisory committee of 
merchants, a great deal of store interest 
as well as class interest may be developed. 
It is wise to keep a running record on the 
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blackboard of the sales contest showing 
the individual and team standings at all 
times. In most cases, the stores will 
want to give the members of the com- 
peting teams a banquet. For a menu, 
the winners could be given chicken, and 
the losers, beans. In many cases, the 
merchants will want to give small prizes 
to the high-producing salesmen of each of 
the teams. 


A QUOTA CONTEST 


Another plan used by many organiza- 
tions in conducting their sales contests is 
to place every salesperson on an individ- 
ual quota basis. The quota is set for 
each salesperson by the person in charge 
of the department or by the store man- 
ager. The contest can be judged on the 
basis of the team or the individual having 
the highest percentage in relation to the 
assigned quota. In many instances, this 
plan will be well received by the co- 
operating stores in the distributive- 
education program. 

Contests and banquets help to bring 
the distributive-education students closer 
to the merchants. The store and the 
students will profit by this close contact 
and, also, a better understanding and 
appreciation of the distributive-educa- 
tion program will be in the making. 











Book Notes 


Money-M aking Salesmanship, by Mi- 
chael Gross. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945, 196 pages. 


This is a “top-notch” book on specialty 
selling, based on the Golden Rule and the “you” 
attitude. From thirty years of selling experi- 
ence, the author’s conviction has grown that 
selling is no bag of tricks that prevails upon 
customers to buy whatever the salesman has to 
sell. It is rather the high calling of revealing 
to the customer how best to meet his merchan- 
dise or service problem. Mr. Gross has made a 
major contribution in demonstrating the impor- 
tance of personal integrity in selling and in 
proving that much that passes for selling today 
is simply message-carrying or wasteful pyro- 
technics. If the selling fraternity would only 
learn to read, here is a book that has the power 
to make selling among the most respected of 
professions. 


Essentials of Selling, by Charles W. 
Lewis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1945, 274 pages. 


This book is the product of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of the Rochester, New York, Chamber 
of Commerce. Each of twenty-two topics was 
assigned to a specialist in the field or toa member 
of the club best qualified. The book is thus 
wholly practical since it teaches salesmanship 
as some of its leading practitioners see it. Inter- 
esting chapters are included on law for salesmen 
and what they should know about financing. 
Much of the information was first presented at a 
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series of sales-training clinics held in the winter 
of 1943-1944. 


1946 Profit Manual, by Stephan J. Hall. 
New York: Radio and Television Re- 
tailing, 1946, 276 pages. 


One of the most useful trends in our retailing 
literature is the application of general merchan- 
dising principles to specific lines. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is issuing such a series on how 
to operate various kinds of stores, but private 
groups are showing more dispatch in publishing 
special studies. The manual under review is 
really a handbook on the setting up and operat- 
ing of radio and appliance stores. It is well 
organized and well illustrated and should prove 
useful for either individual or group study. 


How to Build an Infants’ and Girls’ Wear 
Business, by R. Duffy Lewis and 
Dorothy State. New York: Hobson 
Book Press, 1946, 138 pages. 


This book contains dozens of excellent selling 
hints and sales promotional features for a going 
infants’ and girls’ wear store or department. 

The various age groups are discussed in 
separate chapters. Small shopkeepers will find 
the chapter on “How to Keep Records” helpful 
in starting their own stock-control system. But 
had the authors included sample stock plans in 
both dollar and unit quantities for various dollar- 
sales levels, the book would prove more helpful 


to prospective shop owners. 
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